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In this hypothesis we might find a meaning for the
fact that Pegasus is chained up to a ring. With all
diffidence I venture to suggest that the national badge
is tied up because he is not allowed to go forth to war,
i.e peace has set in, and he may stay at home. The
allusion would be to the peace of Nicias in 421, when
Corinth, under Spartan pressure, concluded an uneasy
truce with Athens, which was to last for the seven years
421-414. This interpretation is, I admit, wholly fanci-
ful, but it is worth suggesting. Taking it for granted,
we should say that the palmette-syrnbol, which marks
the early years of the Peloponnesian War and the
Spartan alliance, has vanished, only to reappear after
412, when the old conditions have been renewed, and
war and alliance have been resumed. So Pegasus is tied
up, perhaps, because he is unwillingly restrained.
Corinth signed the truce with great reluctance, because
Sparta insisted on it.

All this may be said to be more ingenious than con-
vincing. I only give the guess for what it is worth, and
I grant that much may be said against it. The objec-
tion that the magistrate's name, EY or EYTY, is placed in
a time when magistrates had not yet begun to sign their
coins, may be parried by the answer that a similar
signature 1A (Idas ? or some such name) appears on the
first coin of Series VII, in an equally abnormal way.
But there is a harder objection. The coin (e) with EY
and tripod, is hard to separate from two other coins
(Brit. Mus, Nos. 339 and 340) which have also EY and
tripod, with a Pallas's head very similar to that of the
coin now discussed. Yet it seems difficult to move these
out of the class of ordinary staters of the period after
394, when a symbol and a magistrate's name put together